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MEDICATED DRAMA 

I wish to enter a protest against the use of the Trojan Women or any 
other Greek tragedy as a means of furthering a peace movement, raising 
money for the Red Cross, or stirring up sentiment for any specific 
cause, however worthy. These great expressions of Greek genius have 
a message of their own which is of infinitely greater moment to the 
world than even the European war. To use them as mere instruments 
of propaganda is a crime against art. It is almost like robbing the 
sheeted dead. Let us have no more of it. 

Nor, so far as the Trojan Women is concerned, is this diversion of the 
play to sentimental purposes the worst feature of the performance. On 
at least one occasion and probably upon many more occasions, the play 
itself was preceded by a sermon. In peevish and at times whining 
accents, the speaker, clad most incongruously in a business suit, dictated 
to the audience the mood in which the drama must be heard. "These 
women," said he naively, "are not three thousand years old." He 
went on to say, or at least to imply, that they were women of modern 
Europe whose homes had been invaded by one of the belligerent armies. 
If any member of the audience, he said, was not prepared to think of 
them in that light, he could just go to the box office and get his money 
back. And there was much more of this same sort of fatuousness. It is 
hard to conceive of anything in worse taste or less likely to put the 
hearer in the proper frame of mind for appreciating a Greek tragedy. 
If the writer did not at once go to the box office for his money, it was 
because he was stupefied at such a lapse of theatrical good manners. For 
him, at least, the play was ruined. The Greek figures were hopelessly 
overlaid by visions of bursting shrapnel in the Carpathians and Cossack 
raids in Eastern Prussia. 

Why should anyone be allowed to deface these lovely glimpses 
of the antique world by spraying over them an ill-smelling tincture of 
modernity? Balaustion 

A FURTHER WORD ON GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 

We members of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature 
have read with great interest the good-humored comments and criticisms 
upon our report by Miss Blount and Professors Black and Wannamaker. 
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It is inevitable that criticisms of any work of this nature should appear. 
There is, moreover, always temptation toward ill nature and lack of con- 
sideration in such comments; and we of the Committee appreciate the 
qualities of kindliness and good temper that have almost uniformly been 
shown in the criticisms of these three people, and others as well, upon our 
work. 

In the same spirit, as secretary of the Committee, I desire to make a 
brief reply to some of the objections that have been raised to our report 
Our Committee departed from what has been generally accepted as the 
procedure in terminology at three main points, and naturally these three 
points have come in for most of the objections. 

The first of these three points is the classification of sentences as to 
meaning. Mr. Wannamaker, in the February number of the English 
Journal, expresses the feeling that we have made the classification of 
sentences too easy, since all that a student has to do to tell whether a 
a sentence is interrogative or declarative is to look at the punctuation 
at the end of it. Well, that was his main guide under the three-type 
sentence classification. The only real question that ever arose there was 
whether a sentence was declarative or imperative; and that, as Mr. Hale 
so well points out in the introduction to our report, is purely a question 
of mode of the verb. It appears to us, therefore, that in going to our dual 
classification, we have thrown this question of mode right where it 
belongs; namely, on the verb. Take these two sentences, for instance: 
"The king then said: 'Go, some of you, and bring him in,'" and "Go 
not my horse the better, I must become a borrower of the night for a 
dark hour or twain." The main verb in both sentences is indicative; 
the sentences, as a whole, are declarative; but the useful thing for the 
student to see is that "go" in this first sentence is in the imperative 
mode, whereas "go" in the second sentence is in the subjunctive mode. 
Both of these verbs are in subordinate clauses, and a mere query as to the 
kind of sentence may easily fail to elicit this important fact. Indeed, 
the importance of sentence classification as to meaning may well be 
greatly overemphasized. Ordinarily the useful thing for the student to 
see in this connection is the mode of certain verbs, these verbs being 
most frequently in the dependent clauses, and thus not determining the 
classification of the sentence as a whole. 

The Committee believes, therefore, that questions of mode should 
be dealt with in connection with verbs, and that relatively less 
emphasis need be given to the classification of the sentence as to 
meaning. 
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The next departure from ordinary usage made by the Committee 
was in connection with case names. When the Committee first began its 
sessions, I personally was strongly and, I thought then, unalterably, 
opposed to the four-case basis. I have since changed my mind. After 
having taught some few classes, using the four-case basis, I am con- 
vinced that there is no reason for disquietude on the part of any teacher 
of English as to either the difficulty or the lack of economy in teaching 
the four case names. There is a distinct gain in going from " possessive " 
to "genitive," for so many of our so-called possessive forms, such as 
"the law's delay," "John's mistakes," etc., are not really possessives. 
As for the terms "dative" and "accusative," the former is not new to a 
great number of our students, since they have already heard it in con- 
nection with our indirect object. The latter avoids the confusion that 
we always have had in expressions such as "I knew it to be him," where 
we have had to explain that "him" is in the objective case, although 
"be" never takes an object. 

Further, it should be noted here that the Committee expressly recom- 
mends that case be not emphasized in English. We do not urge and we 
do not recommend paradigms of nouns. Case forms should be dwelt 
upon in connection with pronouns, and the two case forms here are the 
nominative and the accusative-dative. 

This brings us to the third point, which is the calling of the forms 
"my," "his," "your," "our," etc., adjectives instead of pronouns. This 
is really the most serious change made by the Committee. I am not sure 
that it was wise, nor that it wasn't. Some of the rest felt somewhat 
doubtful. It was, however, in accord with the action of the English, 
the German, and other Continental committees on the same subject. 
It does simplify the teaching of the forms of our personal pronouns, and 
it seemed to the Committee the wisest plan, taking all elements of the 
situation into consideration. It does make this distinct gain for the 
teaching of the personal pronouns. The errors in form actually made 
with these words come from confusing the nominative with the 
accusative-dative forms. With the genitive omitted from the declen- 
sion, we have the five nominative forms, "I," "we," "he," "she," 
"they," grouped together; and the five accusative-dative forms, "me," 
"us," "him," "her," "them," in one group; and the teaching of these ten 
forms, not being confused with any others upon which errors are almost 
never made, amounts to a clear-cut and simple matter. While, there- 
fore I was inclined personally to be sorry that these forms were not called 
genitive pronouns, yet some experience in teaching grammar to students 
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of various ages leads me to believe that the Committee was wise in its 
action. 

There is one minor objection that has been raised by Professor 
Wannamaker and Professor Scott and one or two others that comes from 
a misunderstanding of our report. That is with respect to the predicate 
adjective. It seems that we did not make ourselves clear that we mean 
to have "good" in "He is good" called the predicate adjective; and in 
"I knew him to be good," the predicate adjective of the infinitive. 

This brings me to my first general observation in the whole matter. 
The report should be re-edited with further careful illustration of its 
various phases, with clearer and more careful arrangement of its subject- 
matter, though it is already strong on this side, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, with clearer indication of how the Committee believes it 
should be used in elementary teaching. 

It was necessary, we felt, in such a report, to go pretty thoroughly 
into grammatical distinctions, and we tried to set up most of the cate- 
gories that would be likely to be used by makers of advanced texts in 
grammar. In doing so, we no doubt made many distinctions that it will 
not be advisable to make, and certainly not advisable to emphasize, 
in elementary or even in high-school texts. Our views in this matter 
should be more clearly set forth. We have, it is true, starred some points 
as being "not for use in elementary grammar"; but this action has been 
misleading, because many other points that are not starred are unques- 
tionably not suited for elementary texts. 

These points ought to be cleared up. A volume twice the size of the 
present report might well be put out, with careful explanations and argu- 
ments to show the Committee!s reasons for taking the action that was 
taken. But where would the money come from to meet this expense ? 

My second general observation is in the form of a query. What is 
the most helpful attitude for us to take toward the report? That is 
not easily answered. We members of the Committee might be tempted 
to say: "This report must be accepted as final. There must be no 
deviation from it. It has been accepted by three of the most influential 
educational bodies in the country, and all considerations of expediency 
and justice demand that no changes be made." When we consider 
the fact that several texts have appeared in which our nomenclature is 
used, the money of book companies and the reputation of authors being 
invested in such texts, we see that, aside from any personal considerations 
on the part of Committee members, there might possibly be some 
justification for such an attitude on our part. 
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But I think no member of the Committee takes that attitude. I am 
sure it is taken by no one of us with whom I have talked. We recognize 
that our work, being that of human beings, must very likely have some 
errors. We do, however, wish to urge this thought upon our critics: 
Is anyone in a position to tell at this time just what those errors are ? I 
thought that I knew what these errors were, before I began to use the 
report, and before I saw it used in some classes. After seeing it used, 
I am not at all sure that points I took to be errors or weaknesses were 
errors at all. Indeed, I am inclined to think that some of those points 
constitute the very strongest features of the report. In other words, I 
do not believe that any one of us is in a position now to say that this or 
that certain feature of the report is a mistake. Some texts have come 
out embodying our nomenclature. They are in use in our schools. In 
some other schools our report is being used as a text. In still others 
old texts have been made over to conform with our report. Before 
concluding, therefore, that any particular features of our report are 
weak, let us wait and see how it works out in actual practice. 

This is a great movement. These questions are not of the type that 
can be settled offhand in a week or a year. We shall have to make up 
our minds to exercise patience, to withhold our judgments, and to keep 
our minds absolutely free and open to conviction. We must not com- 
mit ourselves so heartily to certain beliefs that it will be impossible for 
our minds to receive impressions contrary to those beliefs. 

The third general consideration I have voiced on many occasions; 
but it must not be forgotten, and I shall repeat it. It has been suggested 
that there should be more discussion of this report with a view to amend- 
ing it; that it should be brought up in some meeting of the National 
Council and there discussed. Let me say that one trial of that plan 
would very quickly convince anybody that it is impracticable. I have 
seen the simplest matters of grammatical terminology put up for dis- 
cussion in even small gatherings, and the discussion proved to be 
interminable and utterly fruitless. These questions of nomenclature 
have such intricate and infinite ramifications, in the form of difference? 
of definition and varying conceptions, that open discussion of them in a 
large meeting would merely result in a loss of a few tempers and gain 
in nothing. There can't be any question about that. Besides, the 
report could not be brought up before the Council alone. It would also 
have to be brought up before the National Education Association, the 
Modern Language Association and the American Philological Associa- 
tion. And even in the impossible case of a proper amount of time 
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being procurable (the Committees' actual discussions covered 186 
hours), does anyone believe that the four associations would everywhere 
reach the same results, or even that they would all bring up the same 
points ? There would never be an end of the matter; that is, a working 
scheme. No, this matter of nomenclature is inevitably a committee 
matter; it must be settled in committee. The report of any com- 
mittee on this subject must be either accepted or rejected. 

Further, no report will ever be presented that will please every- 
body or that will wholly please anybody. Had our Committee not 
made the three changes that it did make, it would have received just 
as severe criticism from just as many people as now criticize it for mak- 
ing those changes or for taking other steps. It would have been said by 
many, and said with much justice, that we had been afraid to break 
away from poor conceptions; that we had been timid about taking any 
step in advance. If we wait, before accepting the report and using it 
and giving it a fair trial, until we get one that does not arouse criticism 
and that pleases everybody, we shall stay right in the chaotic condition 
that existed before this Committee was appointed. Let us remember 
that. 

Therefore let us be very slow about concluding that one or two or 
three features of the report are weak or wrong. Let us be willing to 
wait until we have competent and pertinent testimony on the part of 
those who are actually using the terminology of our report in their 
classrooms. And let us not be satisfied with one or two such reports 
that happen to coincide with our preconceived notions. Let us wait 
until complete returns are in before making up our minds. 

Two companies were early in the field with textbooks that came 
out honestly and fairly with a terminology that coincided with that of 
the report. One textbook used very much of its old terminology, but 
inserted in footnotes the terms used by the Committee where there is a 
difference. I understand now that three of the large and influential 
book companies are publishing texts that will coincide in their termin- 
ology with the report. Let us see that these books have a fair chance. 
Let us see that teachers are encouraged to use them. When enough 
time has elapsed so that we can get a fair and unbiased view as to the 
effectiveness and usefulness of our report, then perhaps it may be well 
to call the Committee together and listen to the opinions and judgments 
of those who know how it has worked in actual practice. Until we have 
such a body of data, will it not be best to withhold judgment ? 

C. R. Rounds 



